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hearts of the British public which would blaze up into a flame in
rime to come, if Indian leaders persisted in their efforts\nd con-
tinued to send such missions year after year. This was somewhat
optimistic for the ignorance and indifference which the average
Englishman has betrayed generally, about the affairs of the great
empire across the seas which chance and enterprise have placed in
his hands, suggest that his education in these chatters is not likely to
be brought about by a few articles in the papers or a few speeches
on the platform. In the words of an English statesman "it takes an
enormous stimulus to move the English. They move onward like a
glacier; a lifetime only makes a change. The inertia of matter is
nothing to the inertia of the English mind."
While on this subject, we must note the great loss which India
sustained about this time in the death of Professor Fawcett, the
"member for India," Afflicted with a blindness caused by an ac-
cident, he was able nevertheless to render distinguished service to
the land of his birth, and to that distant country, of whose interests
he had constituted himself a champion. "Darkness enwrapped him,
yet with steadfast work, He sought unfaltering, the highest light."
His death at the comparatively early age of 51 was a great loss, and
India mourned it in common with the rest of the empire. A public
meeting was held in Bombay under the auspices of the Bombay
Presidency Association on 2 September 1885, at which Europeans
and Indians gathered in large numbers under the chairmanship of
Lord Reay, to do honour to the memory of the illustrious statesman
and economist. Moving tributes were paid by a number of speakers,
and an influential committee was appointed to collect subscriptions
for raising a memorial. In his speech on the occasion, Pherozeshah
referred to the touching spectacle of the blind Professor, who had
achieved for himself one of the most remarkable positions in the
House of Commons, devoting himself as the champion of a country
he had never seen, and the steadfast friend of a people with whom
he had never come into personal contact, simply because that
country needed a champion and those people wanted a friend to
represent their interests. The speaker next turned to examine a cri-
ticism which had been made, that Mr. Fawcett's exertions on behalf
of India had been barren of results. He remarked: